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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Pacific Region Educational Laboratory's (PREL) 9th Annual Pacific Educational 
Conference, held August 3 through 5, 1992 in Pago Pago, in collaboration with American 
Samoa and the Department of Education, was the largest and most highly-attended 
conference yet with more than 800 participants and 136 workshops over the course of three 
days. Nationally and internationally recognized keynote and guest speakers, including Dr. 
John T. MacDonald, U.S. Department of Education; the Honorable Fiame Naomi Mata'afa, 
Member of Parliament and Minister of Education, Western Samoa; and Dr. David C. 
Berliner, Arizona State University, addressed the general sessions. 

Ninety-five percent (95%) of all participants were firom PREL's designated Pacific region. 
Workshop attendance ranged fi-om 1 to 60 in each presentation. Of the 136 workshops, 
61% dealt with topics related to school curricula, teaching methods, and assessment. Twenty 
percent (20%) related to institutional development and/or educational leadership; 10% to 
partnerships and networking; and the remainder (9%) were health-related topics. 'orkshop 
ratings were predominantly good to excellent 

The conference overall was also rated good to excellent by 95% of those who responded 
to the end-of-conference evaluation. When participants were asked how they will use the 
new knowledge and skills acquired at the conference, they overwhelmingly said: sharmg 
ideas, materials, and techniques with teachers, colleagues, staff, administrators, and local 
leaders; and implementing new methods and techniques in their own classrooms. 

Commendations were many including: 

• broad range of topics providing a variety of skills training and enrichment experiences 

• forum in which to exchange knowledge of successes and failures to facilitate better 
informed decisions for the future 

• opportunity for many service providers to meet and network 

• opportunity for collaboration among entities by sponsorship and co-pre< Jtions 
Recommendations centered on three general topics: 

• timing and scheduling should be adjusted to limit the number of workshops per session, 
to spread out workshops on similar topics, and to stay on schedule 

• communications should be enhanced by use of centrally-located message/bulletin 
boards; a literature table with extra workshop handouts; and a presenter information 
packet of local conditions, culture, and customs 



• accommodation limitations should be clearly communicated at the time of conference 
registration 

Participants had good ideas for future consideration including expanding the number of 
conference days to provide opportunities for special training sessions (such as the National 
Diffusion Network projects) and asking local parents and recent school graduates to 
participate in special workshops. 

The conference evaluation report consists of four major sections: introduction, evaluation 
design and procedures, findings, and commendations and recommendations. The findings 
present information on presenter characteristics; workshop characteristics, attendance, and 
ratings; and conference ratings, suggested improvement, impact, and participants' comments. 

Overall, workshop and conference ratings and comments indicate that the 9th Annual 
Pacific Educational Conference was a very positive experience for participants. Many of the 
suggestions for improvements can be incorporated into next year's conference planning to 
continue to provide opportunities for collaboration, learning, networking, and sharing among 
Pacific educators. 
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INTRODUCnON 



The Pacific Region Edu.cational Laboratory's (PREL) 9th Annual Pacific Educational 
Conference, "The Pacific Child: Investing in the Future," was held in Pago Pago, American 
Samoa fi-om August 3 through 5, 1992. More than 800 people participated in the three-day 
conference packed full with welcoming speeches and remarks, general sessions, workshops, 
luncheon speakers, and cultural and entertainment events. 

Keynote speakers for the opening general session were Dr. John T. MacDonald, Assistant 
Secretary for Elementary and Secondary Education, United States Department of Education, 
and Dr. David C. Berliner, nationally recognized educator and professor at Arizona State 
University. Guest speaker at the second general session was the Honorable Fiame Naomi 
Mata'afa, Member of ParUament and Minister of Education, Western Samoa. For s>Tiopses 
of their remarks and other conference events, see Pacific Educ ation Updates (Vol. 4, No. 
3, June-August 1992). 



Table 1 

Conference History 



Year 


Locadon 


Participants 


Workshops 


1984 


Guam 


125 


12 


1985 


CNMI 


450 


28 


1986 


American 
Samoa 


500 


50 


1987 


Pohnpei 


550 


60 


1988 


Guam 


562 


65 


1989 


Palau 


633 


70 


1990 


Hawaii 


600 


94 


1991 


Republic of the 
Marshall Islands 


500 


109 


1992 


America 
Samoa 


800 


136 



1 



From its inception in 1984, PREL's Annual Pacific Educational Conference has grown 
in many dimensions. The number of participants has grown so rapidly that the capacity of 
the host entity to provide accommodations for all of the potential participants is certainly 
challenged. Innovation and flexibility have become a necessity. 

According to pre-registration records from the 1992 conference, 95% of all participants 
were from PREL's Pacific region. Another 1% were from other Pacific nations and the 
remainder (4%) came from the U.S. mainland. 



Figure 1 
Conference Attendance 




Padlic Basm i« 
Mainland 4% 



As would be expected, the largest single group was the representatives fi-om American 
Samoa (425). Palau (66) and CNMI (59) delegations were second and third in numbers of 
participants. 
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Figure 2 
Attendance Data 
1992 PREL Conference 



Residence 
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Similarly, at the 8th Annual Pacific Educational Conference held in Majuro, RepubUc of 
the Marshall Islands, the largest single group of participants was from the Marshall Islands 
(236) followed by Pohnpei (42) and then Chunk (26). In that year, however, there were a 
large number of participants (62) whose home entity was not specified. 
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CONFERENCE EVALUATION DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 



Data Sources 

Data for the conference evaluation were collected from five primary sources: 



1. Overall conference evaluation form 

The overall conference evaluation form was administered during the closing session of 
the conference. Respondents were asked to rate conference organization, general sessions, 
and workshop sessions from "exa^Jlent to poor" (7-point ordinal scale). Two open-ended 
questions were included. One asked for suggested improvements for next year and a second 
asked how the knowledge and skills acquired at the conference might be used by 
respondents when they return to their jobs. Participants were also asked to rate the 
conference as a whole (7-point ordinal scale). A space for comments was provided. 

A small form asking for limited demographic information related to entity, occupational 
affiliation, and title of occupation was attached to the conference evaluation. 



2. Individual workshop evaluation form 

All participants in each workshop were asked to complete a workshop evaluation form, 
rating five presentation areas on a 5-point ordinal scale. The areas rated were organization, 
clarity of workshop objectives, level of interest of the ideas and/or activities, and the scope 
of the workshop. In addition, participants were asked how beneficial the workshop might 
be to them. The last question rated the workshop overall. Space for comments was also 
provided. 



3. Presenter feedback form 

For the first time at the Pacific Educational Conference, presenters were asked to provide 
information on estimated attendance at their workshop and whether requested equipment 
was provided. Information about the presenters' history of past conference presentations, 
sponsorship, and workshop pre-screening was collected. Also they were asked why they 
volunteered to present the workshop and what suggestions they had for conference 
improvement. 



4 
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4. Workdiop program information 



Workshop titles and abstracts as they appeared in the conference program provide 
information on workshop topics, school level for which it was geared, and some presenter 
information as well. 



5. Anecdotal information and feedback 

Throughout the many conference activities, participants and presenters met, networked, 
and traded stories, experiences, and impressions. Some of these data were captured as well. 

In addition to these data collection activities, an alternate workshop evaluation form, 
which included open-ended questions rather than the standard scaled items, was tested in 
14 workshops that were repeated at some time during the conference. Results of this 
secondary study will be compiled and reported as well. 

On-Site Organization 

The American Samoa Department of Education provided the personnel for a facilitator 
in every workshop. Each facilitator picked up the appropriate workshop evaluation 
envelopes from PREL, distributed them to participants, and then collected completed forms 
which were returned to PREL. 

Data Entry and Analysis 

All completed evaluation forms were entered into a data base for subsequent analysis. 
A summary of individual workshop feedback (ratings rounded to the nearest whole number), 
along with the original forms, was compiled and sent to each presenter for their use. In the 
case of multiple presenters, the presenter serving as contact person received the feedback. 
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FINDINGS 



Presenter Characteristics 



One hundred thirty-eight presenters (78%) responded to the presenter questionnaire. Of 
those responding, 45% indicated they had presented a workshop at a previous Pacific 
Educational Conference. More than one-fourth (26%) of them had presented at four or 
more annual PREL conferences. One presenter reported presenting at all nine of them! 
Fifty-five percent (55%) were first-time presenters. 

Various departments of education sponsored the 
participation of 38% of the presenters. Fourteen 
percent (14%) came to the conference at their own 
expense. The remaining 46% who responded indicated 
sponsorship by organizations or federal programs or 
grants. A small number (2%) did not answer the 
question. Most presenters (84%) were provided with the 
appropriate equipment they had requested. In a couple 
of instances in which the equipment was not there at the 
beginning of the workshop, the presenters indicated that 
equipment was located immediately. Forty percent 
(40%) of the 105 workshops represented in these data 
were pre-screened prior to the conference. 



Tabk 2 




Sponsorship 




(in pcrccnts) 




Own Expense 


14 


DOES 


38 


Organizations 




or Grants 


46 



n » 138 



Missing Dau 2% 



Workshop Evaluation 



Workshop Characteristics 

From workshop title and abstract information, all conference workshop-' were grouped 
according to broad priority need areas as specified by the PREL Board of Directors at the 
outset of the current Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) contract. 
These need areas guide PREL's efforts to provide laboratory services in the Pacific region. 

Workshop topics were distributed in topical areas consistent with the priority need areas 
defined by the PREL Board of Directors. The bulk of the 136 workshops (61%) dealt with 
topics directly related to goals, programs, and services addressed by PREL "schools for 
excellence" need area. This area includes school improvement related to content area 
classroom teaching strategies, materials and methods, and classroom assessment. Twenty 
percent (20%) related to the area of "institutional development" and/or "educational 
leadership" including such topics as research, staff and policy development, and issues on 

6 
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school reform. The remainder were distributed feirly evenly between "partner- 
S^LwSr topics (10%) and "health-related" workshops (9%). 



Figure 3 
Priority Need Areas 




Figure 4 
Schools } or Excellence 




gory (12%) represents a variety of programs or topics including early childhood, after-school 
programs and programs for the disabled. Arts and transitions (from school to higher 
education or work, and career planning) were tied at 10% each. Integrating across content 
areas represented 7% of the "schools for excellence" workshops. The remaining 4% dem: 
with classroom assessment. 



Combined Workshop Ratings 

Across all workshops, ratings on all evaluation forms (1,903) were examined. The 
following table shows the distribution of ratings (in percents) across all categories or aspects 
considered in the evaluation. Participants rated all aspects of the workshops-organization, 
clarity of objectives, interest of ideas and activities, scope, and potential benefit-on a 5-point 
ordinal scale. 



Table 3 

Distribution of Workshop Ratings by Aspect 

(in percents) 



ASPECT 


5 


4 


3 


2 1 




The organization was 
(Excellent - poor) 


67 


25 


6 


1 neg 




The objectives were 
(Qearly evident - vague) 


69 


24 


5 


neg neg 




The quality was 
(Excellent - poor) 


64 


27 


6 


1 0 




The ideas and activities were 
(Very interesting - dull) 


69 


22 


7 


1 neg 




The scope (coverage) was 
(Very adequate - inadequate) 


58 


31 


U 


1 neg 




What I learned should prove 
(Very beneficial - no benefit) 


66 


25 


7 


1 neg 





n = 1630 Missing Data 1-2% 

neg = negligible (at least one but less than 1%) 
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Five of the six aspects were rated as excellent, or the equivalent, by 64% to 69% of . 
participants. Only scope or coverage of the workshop topic showed a lesser percentage 
(58%). Combining across categories, 89% to 93% of participants raced all workshop aspects 
as good to excellent (4 and 5). The same pattern of responses is maintained in the overall 
ratings as well as for the individual aspects of the workshops. Ninety-two percent (92%) of 
participants rated the workshops overall as good to excellent. 



Table 4 

Overall Workshop Ratings 

(in pcrcents) 



1 OVERALL RATING • 


5 4 3 2 1 


Overall, I consider this workshop 
I (Excellent - poor) 


68 24 6 1 neg 



n = 1903 Missing Data 2% 

neg = negligible (at least one but less than 1%) 



Note: The number of participants for the aspect ratings was 1,630. Those 
participants using the alternate form for the forms study did not have the 
opportunity to rate these aspects. However, all workshop respondents (1,903) 
rated the workshops overall. 



Workshop Attendance 

Workshop attendance ranged from 1 to 60 persons in each presentation. The great 
diversity and large numbers of workshops within each session tended to make choices very 
difficult. It also resulted in reducing potential attendance in any one workshop simply 
because there were so many workshops conducted simultaneously. 

The most highly-attended single workshop was Teaching Activities for Language 
Knowledge" (TALK). TALK, a National Diffusion Network project based in Colorado, is 
designed to improve language skills in elementary children of all ability levels. Several 
workshops with consistent attendance in the 30s and 40s represent a particularly popular 
target population or topic-early childhood. Almost every early childhood related workshop 
that was offered falls into the high attendance group. At least four of the language arts 
workshops were also highly attended. 



RJC 



Individual Workshops 

The followTng is a list of workshops by session, the attendance in each, the number of 
evaluation forms received, and the average overall rating for the workshop. The rating is 
from "excellent to poor" (on a 5-point ordinal scale) and the average has been rounded to 
the nearest whole number. 
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Workshop Comments 



Comments were overwhelmingly positive for most of the workshops. The comments used 
most frequently were "good," "excellent," "great job," "wonderful," and "enjoyable." Some even 
expressed their experience as "fantastic!" In addition, participants used descnptive words 
such as useful, helpful, and interesting to describe the workshops. Some expressed the utility 
of tiie workshop in more specific terms, such as "improved skills," "new strategies," or 
"learned sometiiing new." Otiiers mentioned tiie good ideas or activities in tiie workshops. 

Most complimentary to tiie individual presenters were tiie 20% of respondents who 
expressed a desire for the presenter to come back for next year's conference or to come to 
tiieir home entity to repeat tiie workshop. Anotiier group of participants made a pomt of 
how "well prepared" or "well organized" the workshop presenter was. Otiiers wanted tiie 
program, methods, or activities to be adopted in their local schools. 

Selected quotes across all workshops included: 

Thanks for your wonderful presentation. It was nice and clear. 1 really appreciate 
what you taught in the workshop. 

This workshop was interesting and well organized-tiie way the materials were 
prepared and tiie way the presenters taught. We learned a lot. 

The workshop is excellent. It was good for me to learn about other schools. It will 
help me teach my children. 

Totally well planned, well prepared, excellent presentation style, respect for ideas of 
all participants. 

Terrific-not only dynamically presented, but sound important coi ^pts, well organized 
and thought out. 

Excellent workshop for teachers, parents, counselors, and just anybody. 
Good organization and positive reinforcement of group cooperative methods. 
Interesting. I enjoyed listening and watching every movement of the presenter. 
Trying the process ourselves was most useful. 

Dynamic, humorous, effective! Involved males and females of various backgrounds 
from the audience. 

Class participation was excellent. 
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Good variability of reinforcing activities, applicable to the average teacher. 



Hands on and sharing of ideas was very entertaining as well as interesting. 

Movement and activities were great. Enthusiasm was nice and a nice change from the 
previoiis workshops. 

Need more workshops like this in the future. Thank you very much. 

Many of the comments above mention the activities, the sharing of ideas, and the active 
involvement of the participants as some of the leading ingredients of the most popular 
workshops* 

There were some suggestions for improvements in the workshops as well. The most 
frequent dissatisfaction was with tiie time element Twenty-four percent (24%) said tiiere 
was not adequate time for the workshop topic or activities. Some of the time constraints 
were due to the time overruns of the general sessions-particularly workshops in Session 1. 
Others were due to presenters trying to "pack too much information into too short of a 
time." One person suggested that workshop information could be broken down into smaller 

segments. ... 

Participants also want more interaction, group discussion, and activities rather than a 
lecture format They particularly asked for workshop handouts, resource information, and 
materials to help tiiem implement tiie workshop ideas and skills after they return home. 

Several participants wished that the presenter had been better prepared, better organized, 
or more enthusiastic. A couple were concerned about the cultural relevance of certain 
presentations. 

Selected suggestions for workshop improvements included: 

It should be a 5 ...(excellent)... but because of the limited time for interaction, I rated 
it 4. 

Need some movement or activity. 

Create more group acti'/ities-not just discussion and lecture. 

Wish there were more time for more information. 

Time allotted could not cover the full contents of the material. 

Some perspectives and attitudes projected by the presenter were not culturally 
sensitive. Some participants were shushed. 

Should have gotten participants more involved. 

I am not sure of the objectives and that sufficient time was allowed for transfer to 
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application in the classroom. 

Unfortunately, the time was too short to get into the details. 

Leave the western "structure" out-just include the information without imposing a 
structure. 

I think the ideas were useful, however, the presenter needs to be energized. 

I think it would be worthwhile if there were some vehicle to disseminate this 
information to a broader audience. 

Let us actually get involved in an activity to create a plan to be implemented. 

I would like it if you could provide more handouts, and addresses of people to contact 
for more information on this subject. 

Not enough time! 

Conference Evaluation 

Conference Ratings 

Conference organization, general sessions, and workshop sessions as a whole were rated 
from "excellent to poor" on a 7-point ordinal scale. 



Table 5 
Conference Ratings 

(in percents) 



Aspect 


7 

Excellent 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 

Poor 


Organization 


43 


32 


16 


6 


2 


0 


neg 


General Sessions 


41 


31 


19 


6 


2 


0 


neg 


Workshop Sessions 


42 


34 


19 


3 


neg 


0 


neg 


Overall 


47 


33 


15 


2 


1 


0 


0 



- 266 Missing Data 2% 

neg = negligible (at least one but less than 1%) 
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Because only 266 of some 800 conference participants responded, these results are aiose 
of a small sample of the participants. Without additional information, representativeness 
of the sample cannot be determined. Therefore, these results may not necessarily represent 
the opinions of all conference participants. But certainly among those who responded, 
ratings of the conference were very positive. 

For the 1992 conference, the scale of the overall conference rating form was expanded. 
Instead of the 5-point ordinal scale used in past years, it was expanded to a 7-point ordinal 
scale. This was done to test whether the expanded scale would provide greater differentia- 
tion among responses. That is, spread them out more rather than having them clustered in 
the top two categories of good to excellent. 



Table 6 

Good to Excellent Categories Comparison 
1991 - 1992 

(in percents) 



1 Aspect 


1991 


1992 


Change 


1 Organization 


89 


91 


+2 


1 General Sessions 


89 


91 


+2 


1 Workshop Sessions 


91 


95 


+4 


1 Overall 


91 


95 


+4 



n = 284 (1991) 
n = 266 (1992) 



The expanded scale did spread out the responses somewhat but not much additional 
information was gained. From the 1991 conference results, 89% rated conference 
organization from good to excellent (4 and 5). In 1992, 91% rated conference organization 
as good to excellent (5, 6, and 7). Individual responses were spread out over three 
categories rather than two, but they still clustered in the same way. The organization, 
general sessions, workshop sessions, and overall ratings were all about the same across both 
years. No significant differences were observed. 



Demographics of Respondents and Their Ratings 

With few exceptions, entity delegations rated the conference at 6 (on the 7-point Mdinal 
scale) across all the categories. 



Table 7 

Conference Evaluation Ratings by Entity 



IP— f 

Entity 


Percent 
of Sample 


Organi- 
zation 


General 
Sessions 


worKsnop 
Sessions 


n 

OvetaQ | 


America Samoa 


32 


6 


6 


6 


6 


CNMI 


S 


7 


7 


6 


7 


FSM 


16 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Chuuk 


5 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Kosrae 


neg 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Pohnpei 


7 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Yap 


2 


6 


6 


6 


S 


Guam 


10 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Hawaii 


3 


6 


5 


6 


6 


Maishalls 


3 


5 


6 


6 


6 


Patau 


15 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Mainland 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Unknown 


8 


6 


6 


6 


1 ^ 



n = 266 

neg ■= negligible (at least one but less than i%) 

Note: When the conference evaluations were distributed, many participants from the delegations were 
already en route home. 



Hawaii gave the lowest rating (5) to the general sessions while the Marshalls gave their 
lowest score (5) to the conference organization. Kosrae and CNMI were the only entities 
with average ratings of 7. 

Some minor differences also appeared when teaching level of the respondents was 

examined. 
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Table 8 

Conference Ratings by Teaching Level 



Teaching 
Level 


Percent 
of Sample 


Organi- 
zation 


General 
Sessions 


Workshop 
Sessions 


Conference H 
Overall | 


Preschool 




7 


fi 

M 


6 


6 1 


Elementaify 


48 


6 


6 


6 


6 1 


Secondary 


18 


6 


6 


6 


6 1 


Higiier 
Education 


4 


6 


5 


5 


6 1 


Unknown 
or Other 


26 


6 


6 


6 


6 1 



n = 266 



Conference Improvements 

Participants were asked to respond to the question "What improvements could be made 
for next year?" The suggested improvements generally clustered into three broad categories: 
the conference agenda, communications, and accommodations. 

Conference Agenda. The most frequent suggestion for conference improvement related 
to timing and scheduling. Twenty-eight percent (28%) wanted a combination of fewer 
concurrent workshops per session, reduction in either the duration and/or the number of 
general sessions, or an increased number of days for conference activities. Also, it was 
suggested that workshops with similar topics or target populations be spread out better 

across sessions. , . u n 

Some of the suggestions for workshop improvements were reiterated in the overall 
conference suggestions. Namely, more handouts, activities rather than lectures, longer 
workshops, more workshops repeated during the sessions, and better preparation on the part 
of a few of the presenters. A few requested shorter workshops. 

It was also suggested that topics of individual workshops should be more clearly identified 
and the abstracts reflect workshop content more accurately. Several thought that all 
workshops should be pre-screened and the overall number of workshops limited. According 
to the questionnaire filled out by presenters, 40% of the 105 workshops that we know about 
were pre-screened. 
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Communications. Several good and creative suggestions were made to improve the 
communication system botii before and during tiie conference. Several participants 
suggested that a bulletin/message board be centi-ally located at the conference site and tiie 
eating places. The board would contain tiie latest information on workshop cancellations, 
room and schedule changes, exhibit information, and participant-participant message posting. 
(There was a board witii some of tiiis information in tiie lobby of the Rainmaker Hotel but 
apparentiy it was under-utilized and not readily available to all participants.) 

Some pre-conference communication suggestions included recorifirmation of presenters 
to avoid so many cancellations, and an information packet to presenters (particularly for 
tiiose who have no previous Pacific experience) with briefings about local customs and 
conditions. 

Accommodations. A number of participants expressed frustration witii transportation, 
particularly flight logistics, and housing (many rooms were veiy crowded). Some participants 
who paid tiie same registration fee as otiiers said tiiey did not receive tiie full complement 
of luncheon and reception tickets. . . 

There were very few suggestions for the conference facilities improvements. Participants 
were generally pleased but some were not accustomed to the heat-particularly midday. A 
couple suggested more fans, snacks nearer to the classrooms, and more readily available 
water. (On tiie second day, a bottled water company set up a display near the exhibit area, 
providing water free from their coolers or small take-away bottles of water at minimal cost. 
A great idea!) 



Conference Impact 

Participants were asked how they tiiink they will use tiie new knowledge and skills they 
have learned from the conference. Overwhelmingly, the most frequent response (36%) was 
sharing of ideas, materials, and techniques witii other teachers, colleagues, staff, administra- 
tors, and local leaders. In addition, they intend to use the ideas and new strategies and skills 
in their own classrooms (30%). 

Otiiers suggested broader uses for planning, teacher training, and staff development. 
Several (10%) said they would be conducting inservices, workshops, and presentations when 
they return home. 

What participiants found most useful were information, skills, methods, and materials. 
They felt tiiat more teachers should have the opportunity to participate and learn. 
Comments related to potential impact: 

To help others, the participants have to share what they have seen and done. 

I do hope I will be able to put ...(these ideas and activities)...into action. Even if my 
school can't afford it yet, I'll do it my way, using your suggestions. 
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General Comments 



Because participants were asked in loi open-ended question to specify suggestions for 
conference improvement, very few of the general comments were other tiian positive ones. 
In those few exceptions tiie common themes of timing, accommodations, and scheduling 
were reiterated. 

Most comments voiced the same positive remarks as those of tiie workshop evaluations, 
citing good organization and the opportunity to share new ideas and experiences. Some 
seemed particularly heartfelt and poignant. 
For the American Samoan experience: 

The hospitality, kindness, and generosity of tiie American Samoan people is 
incredible!!! I've never been so well treated as a visitor. 

I was impressed by the generosity, firiendship, and hard work put into the successful 
completion of this conference. 

American Samoa DOE did an outstanding job! 

The hosting place makes a lot of difference!! An overwhelmmg and hospitable Pacific- 
way spirit. 

And the reasons why we all make the effort: 
We should work hand-in-hand all the way. 

For some teachers with no formal training in teaching, conferences like this one can 
really upgrade their ability to teach effectively and efficiently. We appreciate your 
efforts. 

...they inspired me to teach and help make changes in young people. 



Commendations and Recommendations 

Through the sustained efforts of many people, the annual PREL conference is growing 
both in size and in the kinds of learning experiences it provides to the participants. Through 
annual rotation of the conference site, opportunities for local teachers are maximized. Each 
year new challenges are met and more is learned more about the conference process and 
about the educational profession. 
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Commendations 



The workshop contents provide for a variety of skills training and enrichment experiences. 
The topics range from personal self-esteem and leadership skills to specific classroom 
teaching and assessment methods to issues of curriculum development and school reform. 

Conference impact is maximized and regional and local capacities increased when 
participants leave the conference with new ideas and skills that they can, in turn, pass on to 
teachers, staff, and students in local communities. Many persons indicated they would 
conduct presentations, workshops, or inservices in their home schools. 

The conference provides a forum in which to learn about education techniques, models, 
and research from within the region, the mainland United States, and beyond. Knowledge 
of the successes and failures of others enables teachers and local leaders to make better 
informed decisions. Also, firsthand knowledge of the challenges facing Pacific teachers and 
educational leaders helps to better inform those returning to the mainland U.S. and other 
countries. Without the conference, opportunities for these experiences would be few. 

Another function of the conference is to create an opportunity for many and varied 
service providers throughout the region to come together and get to know each other 
personally in a spirit of cooperation for the benefit of all Pacific children. At the PREL- 
sponsored second annual service providers' get-together, a directory of some 24 service 
providers was distributed to those present. This resource document is growing in both size 

and utility. . . . ^ . 

The workshops also provide fji opportunity for collaboration across entities (8% ot 
workshops in 1992 had copresenters from different entities and in one workshop Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich International sponsored a co-presenter from Chunk). 

Recommendations 

According to the many comments of conference participants, the conference was very well 
organized, well coordinated, and provided a multitude of rewarding learning expenences. 
However,'there were several noteworthy suggestions for conference improvements~a fine 
tuning of a system that is already working well and achieving its primary functions, those of 
learning, networking, and cultural exchange. 

Related to conference timing and scheduling. 

• Fewer workshops should be scheduled in each session with more time between sessions. 
General sessions should be shorter. Opportunities for more "free time" to network 
should be examined. 
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• Scheduling of similar topics during the same session should be avoided. Repeats of the 
more popular topics should be considered.. An index of workshops by topic may be 
beneficial. 

• Consideration may need to be given to limiting the number of workshops, and the 
number of workshop presentations per presenter to ease the schedule and provide 
equitable opportunities to present. DOEs and other agencies sponsoring workshops 
may want to pre-screen all potential workshops. This is being done in some entities. 
Cooperative presentations across entities should be encouraged. 



Related to communication. 

• Bulletin and message boards should be centrally located. 

• A literature table with workshop handouts and resource guides should be located in the 
exhibit area. An employment and professional development opportunities table may 
also be considered. 

• An information packet should be provided to first-time presenters and participants (or 
anyone else who may request it) to inform them of local conditions, culture, and 
customs. Presenters should also be encouraged to move away from a lecture format 
and incorporate more group process and hands-on activities into their presentations. 



Related to accommodations. 

• Meeting and adjusting to accommodation needs is a shared responsibility between the 
host entity and the participants. This process may be facilitated by early information 
on the nature and extent of available accommodations (in pre-conference materials) 
which may include a list of options. For example, hotel (minimum 2-4 per room), 
dormitory style, host family settings, camping facilities, and so forth. Participants 
should have realistic expectations and remain flexible. 

• The host entity should provide equity in transportation, housing, and conference 
luncheon and reception activities to the extent possible. A tiered registration fee could 
be considered (for example, several prices with and without meals). Limits on number 
of participants may need to be considered. However, local participation in the 
workshops may not need to be limited but, in fact, encouraged. 
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Additional ide s for future consideration. 



• Expanding the number of days for the conference may provide special opportunities 
for more extensive training components, such as the National Diffusion Network and 
others as determined by local needs. 

• One participant suggested that students in, or recently graduated from, island schools 
be asked to present their perspectives. 

• Another participant wanted parents to be invited to attend. Certain workshops of 
particular interest and/or use to parents could be targeted. 

All things considered, the PREL PacijHc Educational Conference is an important and 
worthwhile achievement of which we can all be proud. In summary, perhaps the true reward 
of the conference experience was best expressed by the following comment: 

"This conference alw^ makes me proud of being a teacher." 
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